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THE PEOPLE AND EDUCATIONAL VALUES 


Religion, morality and knowledge, being necessary to good 

government and the happiness of mankind, schools and the 

means of education shall forever be encouraged. 

HESE memorable words from the Northwest Ordinance 

of 1787 rise from our past to instruct and guide a people 
whose values are at issue and at stake. Being the statutory 
embodiment of the same idea expressed by such Founding 
Fathers as Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and John Adams, 
these significant and meaningful words belong to our central 
tradition. We treasure them, for we Americans evidently 
value that which is traditional. For example, today we so 
often speak of the American tradition, the American way of 
life. And, although we seldom quote the Founding Fathers 
truly and in full, we mention their names to support our 
arguments. In quoting from our tradition, I am on safe and 
fruitful ground. The result, I hope, will be the discovery of 
values and ideals upon which both extreme conservative and 
extreme liberal citizens can agree, which they can hold in 
common, and which they can utilize for the betterment of 
education. This objective of finding what we have in common 
is also in keeping with our central tradition. For the method 
of democracy is that of discussion, of open-minded critical 
inquiry, and of reasonable compromise—all undertaken in a 
spirit of mutual respect and toleration. 

In a short sentence the Northwest Ordinance states the 
necessity for education, the task of education, the right to an 
education, and our hope and faith in education. It states 
what we value. Here are concepts and ideals upon which we 
can agree and which we can have in common as a basis for 
educational progress. 
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Can we not agree that education is a necessity? Our fore- 
fathers believed it to be so, and a present-day writer seems 
to agree by saying: 

Without education there would be no such thing as civiliza- 
tion, but merely raw naturalism, . . . Education is the one in- 
dispensable element of human civilized existence; and 
without teachers there would be little if any education. 
Schools are therefore the world’s best insurance policy and 
society’s most profitable investment. Without their contribu- 
tions free government, the safety of life and property, and 
in short the very means necessary to the pursuit of happiness 
would be wanting. Without education all the great profes- 
sions, such as law, medicine, engineering, journalism, and the 
like would be impossible; all modern art and science would 


be nonexistent; all cultural advances of the civilized world 
would disappear. 


Especially in a democracy is education a necessity. Wise 
indeed were the Founding Fathers in perceiving that the 
success of a democracy depends upon citizens who are en- 
lightened by means of education. Washington recognized 
this when, in his Farewell Address of 1796, he said: 
Promote, then, as an object of primary importance, institu- 
tions for the general diffusion of knowledge. In proportion 


as the structure of a government gives force to public opinion, 
it is essential that public opinion should be enlightened. 


Jefferson also: 


If a nation expects to be ignorant and free in a state of civiliza- 
tion it expects what never was and never will be. . . . There is 
no safe deposit [for the functions of government] but with 


the people themselves; nor can they be safe with them with- 
out information.” 


And Madison: 


A popular government without popular information or the 
means of acquiring it is but a prologue to a farce or a tragedy, 
or, perhaps, both. Knowledge will forever govern ignorance; 
and a people who mean to be their own governors must arm 
themselves with the power which knowledge gives.’ 


Education, then, is a necessity and the foundation of a re- 


‘ 
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public—a fact recognized by Mirabeau B. Lamar and per- 
petuated in this statement appearing on the frontispiece of 
every Official publication of the University of Texas: 
Cultivated mind is the guardian genius of Democracy, and 
while guided and controlled by virtue, the noblest attribute 
of man, It is the only dictator that freemen acknowledge, 
and the only security which freemen desire. 
But also a part of our tradition is the idea that education 
is a right. We have come to believe that every child has a 
right to an education. This educational ideal stems from 
Pufendorf, was elaborated upon by Blackstone and John 
Locke in England, and was applied in the United States by 
Horace Mann and James G. Carter. It came to fruition in 
’ the Common School Movement and the establishment of a 
system of public schools. 
Also dear in our hearts and minds as a part of our tradi- 
tion are the words chiseled in the base of the Statue of 
Liberty: 


Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to breathe free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to me; 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door. 


Here are implied ideas central in our tradition: education 
is the right of each individual, no matter who he is or where 
he comes from; education is a necessity to a nation struggling 
to create unity out of diversity; and education in a democ- 
racy must perform tremendous and vital tasks. 

These quotations from our heritage make evident the fact 
that we do value education. For we assign to education such 
a vital role in our democracy: in providing the foundation 
of our government, in creating unity out of diversity, in 
developing among diverse peoples a common language, a 
common heritage—all so necessary for bringing to reality the 
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American dream of the good society. As the noted historian 
Henry Steele Commager puts it, “No other people ever 
demanded so much of education as have the Americans.”* 

Not only did the Founding F athers in their wisdom see 
the values of education; they also recognized, perhaps better 
than we, that what is valuable usually costs, in money as 
well as in effort. To them what is to be gained by education is 
well worth the cost. So John Adams wrote: 


Laws for the liberal education of youth, especially of the 
lower classes of people, are so extremely wise and useful 
that, to a humane and generous mind, no expense for this 
purpose would be thought extravagant.® 

And Thomas Jefferson phrased it even more emphatically in 


words pertinent today: 


The tax which will be paid for this purpose [to establish 
and improve the law for educating the common people in a 
crusade against ignorance] is not more than the thousandth 
part of what will be paid to kings, priests and nobles who 
will rise up among us if we leave the people in ignorance.® 

Thus spoke the Founding Fathers on the values of educa- 
tion, in words which we cherish, profess to believe, and 
accept as our own ideals. But the question arises today, a 
few short years past mid-century and a time of stock-taking: 
How, in the course of time, have these ideas fared, and how 
do we stand today? 

American educational achievement has been significant— 
significant enough to warrant our utmost faith in our public 
school system and in our teachers. Commager, whom we 
quoted earlier in noting the tremendous demand we Ameri- 
cans have made upon education, continues by saying: “None 
other was ever served so well by its schools and educators. 
... For a century and a half American schools have served 
and strengthened the commonwealth. They provided a citi- 
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zenry as enlightened as any on earth. They justified and 


vindicated democracy’s promise.”* 

Yet the air is thick with expressions of discontent and dis- 
satisfaction with our public school system. Recognizing its 
contributions to our welfare and retaining faith in the public 

school system as a vital instrument for good, some of us offer 
constructive criticisms. Our hope is that, without destroying 
the good, we may ever build better than we have. Others 
launch attacks upon the intellectual integrity of our institu- 
tions and teachers, support textbook and library censorship, 
and exert political group pressures on our schools—usually 
in the name of the very heritage we have been talking about. 

__ The methods used are authoritarian and the exact opposite of 

" the democratic methods of our heritage: the course of action 
is not derived from considered, critical judgment based 
upon a serious attempt to get at the facts, and action is 
taken without respect for the rules of fair play and justice. 
If this method bears its natural fruit, the result may be the 
destruction of our public school system and thereby our way 
of life. But expressions of dissatisfaction, of whatever variety, 
indicate that educationally things are not so well as we 
would like. 

If this be so, wherein lies the responsibility? I suggest that 
it does not lie primarily with our public school system but 
with the citizens. For education is a function of society; in 
our society, the function of the people, of you and me. At- 
tendant upon our rights and privileges are duties and re- 
sponsibilities. We assume these responsibilities in a number 
of ways: we vote for school board members, local and state; 

we vote bonds and pay taxes; we vote on candidates for our 
legislature, state and national, who when elected pass legis- 
lation affecting education and who appoint or approve the 
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appointment of regents and trustees of state colleges and 
universities; we take part in parent-teacher meetings and 
town-meetings; we converse and talk about the school pro- 
gram or system. In these many ways we determine our edu- 
cational program, we express our values, and we contribute, 
for well or ill, to the future. 

Have we met our responsibilities as adequately and as well 
as we might? Have our actions expressed our best valuation 
of life, or even those values held dear by our forefathers 
which we profess to cherish? 

Evidently, we have not fulfilled our duties as well as we 
might. This we see when we notice how few of our citizens 
turn out to vote on school issues. Or we may witness, as I 
did recently, a citizen marking his ballot by covertly glanc- 
ing at a printed card containing the names of the candidates 
of one faction in a school board election. Such observations 
lead one to conclude that too many of our citizens are in- 
clined to be told how to vote and too few take the time to 
become informed and enlightened. To be informed and en- 
lightened is the primary duty of the citizen. Failure in this 
duty results in action which is irresponsible and unworthy of 
citizens of a democracy. 

Other evidence directs attention to our irresponsibility and 
the great disparity between what we say we value and what 
our actions show us to value. Figures for the year 1949 show 
that we give poor financial support to education. In that 
year only about 2% of our national income was devoted to 
public education. Less than 1% was devoted to private educa- 
tion. About 1% was devoted to religion and welfare. A chal- 
lenging question arises when these figures are compared with 
others. About 5% of our national income was devoted to 
alcoholic beverages; about 10%, to automobiles and travel; 
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about 6%, to recreation. When we spend $5 billion for public 
education but $8 billion on liquor and $19 billion on auto- 
mobiles, do we not show what Americans really value? In 
1953 a U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
report estimated that public schools would open with a short- 
age of 345,000 classrooms; that three out of five classrooms 
would be overcrowded; and that one out of five pupils would 
go to school in a classroom which would not meet minimum 
fire safety conditions. Moreover, the net shortage of qualified 
elementary school teachers that year would be about 72,000, 
the number graduating from colleges the previous year con- 
stituting less than half of the total needed. More recent 
studies indicate that the situation has not improved—the 
most recent one indicating that high school officials are faced 
“with disaster if the teacher supply trend is not sharply and 
decisively reversed.” Thus we stand before the Fourth 
Gospel standard: “By their fruits ye shall know them.” 

Classroom and teacher shortages, the root of many of our 
educational ills, cannot be blamed on the remote government 
in Washington, on “creeping socialism,” on “intellectuals,” 
on “progressives.” The blame is ours, for ours is the responsi- 
bility. Moreover, let us realize what is at stake by recalling 
Jefferson’s statement of the danger we face if we do not pay 
the tax necessary to improve education and fight ignorance. 
Our freedom is at stake, a freedom which is gained and pre- 
served through the exercise of critical judgment and the 
assumption of personal responsibility by each of us. 

Almost in spite of the ennui of citizens, our schools have 
progressed; and so at mid-century education in America has 
reached a new and, let us hope, a higher stage of develop- 
ment. But here we find ourselves called upon to make value 
judgments and to indicate by intelligent action what the 
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tasks and duties of our schools ought to be. These decisions 
expressed in proper action will constitute the test of what 
education in America has been and will largely determine 
what our future shall be. 

Our present educational situation is to our nation what 
a moral situation is to the individual. As individuals ex- 
periencing life in its manifold phases, active in organic, © 
economic, social, intellectual, aesthetic, and religious pur- 
suits, we come to the point where a moral judgment must 
be made. In terms of the larger aims and purposes of life 
and by critical judgment prevailing over “the lawless drive 
of unreflective impulse,” we commit ourselves to the better, 
the right, the good course of action. This thing and that 
come to mind as good and desirable, or bad and undesirable, 
courses of action. From among these contending values ac- 
cording to their relative worth and rank we make our de- 
liberate choice and thereby express our declaration of the 
highest and most important value in the situation. We de- 
clare what, to us, most matters in life. Our defensible prefer- 
ence, our judgment, and our action will express ourselves, 
what we have become as persons. The moral act should 
express our better selves. For the morally free responsible act 
is so by virtue of its being representative of the agent, an act 
with which the person is identified and for which he can 
answer. “Let your light so shine... ,” say the Scriptures. For 
also this act contributes to the kind of person we become in 
the future, to our self-realization. 

The analogy with education is clear, I think, and need not 
be spelled out. The people must decide the course education 
in this country is to take, what is good, what matters most. 
But let us keep in mind one thing about the educational prog- 
ress which we desire. Educational achievement occurs when 
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the younger generation, through the educational process, is 
enabled to face the higher tasks that yield the greater values. 
This perfection is never conclusively attained. Mastery of 
each stage of living leads not to routine living of life at that 
level but to ever more complex living in which more difficult 
problems must be faced and solved. At the higher stages the 
possibilities for attaining greater satisfactions are greater, 
and the greater also is our chance for attaining the sublime. 
But likewise the more involved and far-reaching are the risks 
and the more abysmal the fall if we fail. Hence as we stand 
at the educational cross-roads, our duty as citizens is inescap- 
able. So much is at stake now when we exercise our responsi- 
eye, e = * 7 i 
bilities for education; so awesome is the prospect if we fail 
“to make the right decisions. 

Since such momentous decisions must be made, the perti- 
nent question is: What suggestions for our guidance seem 
most fruitful? I venture to suggest three. 

The first suggestion is that the right kind of educational 
progress can be initiated only when more of our citizens are 
aroused to the point of assuming intelligent responsibility 
for education. Each of us needs to adopt the attitude of edu- 
cational duty and responsibility which R. A. Tsanoff has 
expressed in regard to the moral life: 

The morally free life . . . is in our making. Save for us, things 
would not be as they shall be; and may yet be different, by 
our will. And in our life these are not merely facts to record, 
but challenges to meet. On some anvil the iron is glowing hot, 
and the hammer ours alone. . . . Only as we feel that it is 
‘up to us,’ do we also come to feel that we ought or ought 
not. There is no possible recognition of duty, unless the 
matter-of-fact disclaimer ‘What is that to me?’ is ruled out. 
The river before us is any river, until we come to see it as 
our Rubicon. Then we realize what is freely and responsibly 


in our power and alone morally significant: not whether the 
river will be crossed, but whether we should and shall be 
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crossing it... . Profound insight is revealed in a sentence by | 
Josiah Royce: “This is my duty, nobody in the universe—no, 
not God, so far as God is other than myself—can do this duty 
for me. My duty I must myself do.* 


A second suggestion arises from the present confusion and 
controversy. Extreme conservatives are allied against ex- 
treme liberals, and the clang of battle reaches every ear. For 
all the noise, there seems to be precious little understanding. 
One side utilizes the American heritage in support of its posi- 
tion. The other side does the same. Yet the two views are at 
opposite poles. Having the American heritage in common, 
both groups should be able to communicate, agree, and pro- 
mote education. Yet the one thing in common, the American 
heritage, means one thing to one group and just the opposite 
to the other. Consequently, a prerequisite of educational 
progress is the full practice of our heritage by informing 
ourselves as to its nature. 

The third requisite of educational advance is the kind of 
teacher-training programs which will best assure educated 
teachers. If our people do not understand our cultural heri- 
tage well enough to communicate and advance, account- 
ability rests with those professional educators whose point of 
view has come to prevail in the establishment of so many 
of our teacher-training programs. These people have become 
so enamored of the process, the method, and means of educa- 
ting that to them that one aspect of education is educa- 
tion, Consequently, their prescription for the prospective 
teacher is a tablespoonful of methods and technique courses, 
usually the same medicament, to be taken over and over 
again throughout the four-year college course. Often the 
graduate of such a program misses the real prescription the 
filling of which is so necessary to his development and the 
cure of our educational ills: a truly general or liberal educa- 
tion afforded by study in the humanities, the sciences, and 
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in those fields of education which have intellectual content, 
such as the history and philosophy of education. 

Shifting the train of thought rather abruptly, I should now 
like to consider some material which may at first seem 
foreign to the subject at hand. But as the exposition pro- 
ceeds, it should become apparent that this material further 
amplifies and makes clearer my second and third suggestions 
for educational advance. The subject to which we now turn 
is the place and importance of the history of education in the 
training of teachers. 

The history of education, in the comprehensive sense of 
the term, “embraces the story of the rise and progress of 
human culture as a whole and its transmission from the older 

o the younger generation.”® Today, as in times past, the 
main task of education remains that of transmitting to the 
young the cultural heritage. Since the teacher is largely re- 
sponsible for this accomplishment, he must be familiar 
with the social heritage. In it lie the insights, the ideas, the 
principles, the values which constitute the resources for his 
teaching. From it he has been taught. By means of it he him- 
self should become educated. He who would educate others 
must himself be educated; and, I maintain, the teacher can- 
not be considered educated if he does not know the cultural 
heritage—a precious inheritance so often unknown or mis- 
understood by the majority of people, so often talked about 
but so seldom acted upon to enhance daily living. Although 
his entire previous schooling contributes to the prospective 
teacher’s acquaintance with his heritage, perhaps no other 
humanities course gives him the over-all survey of the rise 
and progress of human culture better than does the course 
in the history of education. This course should be of immense 
benefit to the prospective teacher, as I shall attempt to 
show. 
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In order to show the place and importance of history of 
education in the education of teachers, I shall present one 
part of a unit in the history of education and then point out 
the benefits that the prospective teacher may derive from 
such study. This procedure will amplify and make clearer my 
third requisite for educational progress: better teacher-train- 
ing programs. The materials chosen for this purpose per- 
form a double duty and serve yet another purpose. They con- 
tribute to that understanding of the nature of our heritage 
necessary to the full practice of it—the second requisite for 
educational advance. When more of us perceive the living, 
growing, dynamic nature of our heritage, we shall be capable 
of a real advance in education. 

Nowhere is the dynamic nature of our heritage more 
vividly discernible than in that part of our Judeo-Christian 
tradition which portrays the Hebrews’ growing comprehen- 
sion of God. “The working out of this exalted knowledge of 
the one God .. .,” says Eby, “is the grandest achievement of 
human thought.” These are the materials I have selected to 
serve the purposes mentioned. Let us trace the Hebrew 
transition from Yahweh to God," first considering two widely 
separated stages of the development and then filling in the 
gaps to complete the story. 

When we read the story of Naaman, the Syrian general 
who was cured of his leprosy by the prophet Elisha, we are 
puzzled by his strange request of Elisha: two mules’ burden 
of earth to take back to Syria. But, capitalizing on literary- 
historical criticism and scholarship, we come to see in this 
passage the expression of the Hebrew conception of their god. 
Yahweh at this particular stage of a spiritual advance from 
naive and crude beginnings to spiritual maturity. Naaman’s 
tribe has its gods even as the Sidonians have their goddess 
Ashtoreth; the Ammonites, their Moloch; and the Moabites, 
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their Chemosh. But his native gods cannot prevail over the 
leprosy with which he is inflicted. In the land of Israel, so 
/Naaman’s wife is informed by a captured maiden from that 
land, dwells Yahweh, the powerful god of the Hebrews. He 
can perform the desired miracle. So Naaman journeys to 
Israel, meets Yahweh’s prophet Elisha, dips himself seven 
times into the muddy waters of the Jordan, and regains his 
health. This experience leads Naaman to the conclusion: 
“Behold, I know that there is no God in all the earth but in 
Israel.’ But why does he request two mules’ burden of He- 
brew soil? The answer is that, to Naaman, Yahweh is Israel’s 
god and only Israel’s god, the god of the Israelitish soil. To 
worship him one must be on his soil, even if it be transported 
soil! In contrast, notice the Fourth Gospel account of Jesus’ 
answer to the Samaritan woman at the well: 

But the hour is coming, and now is, when the true wor- 

shippers will worship the Father in spirit and truth, for such 

the Father seeks to worship him. God is spirit, and those who 

worship him must worship in spirit and truth.”* 
Why did not Elisha, “the man of God,” so inform Naaman 
as to the nature of God? Elisha simply did not know this. His 
conception of God was as provincial, nationalistic, and 
isolationist as that of Naaman. 

_ Tribal monolatry with polytheistic elements describes the 
Hebrew religion at this stage of development. Monotheism 
has not yet been attained. At its best the Hebrew conviction 
was that there was only one god, theirs, for them, called 
Yahweh. Other tribes had their gods, but Yahweh was the 
Hebrew god, guiding the Hebrew destiny, just as Chemosh 
worked for the Moabites. As Jephthah, the Hebrew chief and 
warrior, expressed it to his Moabite opponent: What your 
god Chemosh wins for you is yours; what our god Yahweh 
has won for us is ours.** That the Hebrew people believed in 
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many and other gods is strikingly illustrated in the num- 
ber who worshipped the cult of the Baals, gods of the 
Canaanitish soil responsible for its fertility, when the no- 
madic children of the wilderness entered Canaan as a rustic 
enters the city. It is also illustrated by Solomon’s actions. After 
he finally built the temple in Jerusalem and gave the Ark 
of the Covenant a resting place, Solomon, we are told, built 
in the “high places” shrines to the gods of his many wives 
and worshipped Ashtoreth, Moloch, and Chemosh. Although 
there were other gods, Yahweh, to the Hebrew mind at this 
stage, was a superior and powerful god who worked mira- 
cles over nature, who brought forth fertility and earthly 
prosperity, who insured victory over tribal enemies. He was 
especially the god of battles. Yahweh could be worshipped 
only at certain shrines; or, as we have seen in the story of 
Naaman, only on Hebrew soil; or, later, only at the temple in 
Jerusalem. While the place of worship furnishes a clue to the 
adequacy of one’s conception of deity, a more significant test 
is the way in which one is to worship. At this stage the He- 
brew concept was that Yahweh was to be worshipped by 
burnt offerings and sacrifices, through set ritual, and through 
ceremony. 

Today, because of the rich insights that are available to us, 
we can look back upon this stage in the religious develop- 
ment of the Hebrew people and describe it as a naive and 
crude conception of deity. But it was preceded by a concep- 
tion even more naive and crude. Although many examples 
are available in the Scriptures to illustrate the earlier stage, 
one illustration will suffice for our purpose. To Abraham, 
sitting at the door of his tent by the oaks of Mamre, appeared 
three men, one of whom was later revealed as Yahweh. To 
Abraham, Yahweh was as any human being on a journey: 
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is feet must be washed; he must rest; he must be refreshed 
y a meal prepared by Sarah. Moreover, Yahweh was going 
o Sodom to verify for himself the reports he had received 
f great sin in Sodom and Gomorrah. But after the meal, 
braham perceived that Yahweh and his companions were 
ooking toward Sodom as if pondering the way. So “Abraham 
ent with them to set them on their way, we are told.” 
ut we are further enlightened about Yahweh’s nature. We 
d that he is open to argument: Abraham argued with him 
and persuaded him not to destroy Sodom if ten righteous 
individuals could be found there. Other stories indicate that 
ahweh was conceived to have other human characteristics: 
e was likely to change his mind, he was jealous, his notions 
of justice reflected the barbarity of his worshippers. Such 
tories, including that of Jacob wrestling with Yahweh as 
ith a man, reveal man’s anthropomorphic expression of his 
idea of God, man’s moulding of the idea of God in his own 
uman image. This is the early stage in the Hebrew religious 
evelopment. 

Elisha, the product of the earlier developments and of his 
wn time, could not better inform Naaman as to the nature 
of God because the significant and creative insights of the 
eighth century prophets and of Jesus were yet to be made 
and become available to mankind. Amos, Hosea, Micah, 
Isaiah, and Jeremiah led the advance from the tribal-national 
idea of Yahweh to real ethical monotheism, “the worship of 


a universal god in personal relation to seekers after right- 
2716 


eousness wherever found. 

From them went forth to the Hebrew people the call to 
righteousness. Burnt sacrifices, formal and legalistic rituals, 
ceremony—these are no way to worship Yahweh; these will 
avail you nothing. Proclaimed Amos: 
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I hate, I despise your feasts, and I take no delight in your 

solemn assemblies. Even though you offer me your burnt 

offerings and cereal offerings, I will not accept them, and the 

peace offerings of your fatted beasts I will not look upon. . . . 

But let justice roll down like waters, and righteousness like 

an everflowing stream.’ 
Yahweh is an ethical being, a God of righteousness who is 
not to be worshipped in these ways but in ways of righteous- 
ness. So Amos advises: 

Seek good, and not evil, that you may live; and so the LORD, 

the God of hosts will be with you. . . . Hate evil, and love 

good, and establish justice in the gate; it may be that the 

LORD, the God of hosts, will be gracious to the remnant 

of Joseph.1* 
And Micah asks: “and what does the LORD require of you 
but to do justice, and to love kindness, and to walk humbly 
with your God?”*® As a god of righteousness and justice, 
-Yahweh would not refrain from punishing a people who did 
not repent of their sinful ways and live the righteous life. The 
punishment would be destruction. And so Samaria was 
destroyed by the Assyrians in 722 B. C., and the ten north- 
ern tribes were carried into exile and so effectively dispersed 
among the Assyrians that they became “the Ten Lost Tribes 
of Israel.” 

Impressed by the force of the prophetic teaching and 
shocked by Samaria’s fall, the priests of the Temple of Jeru- 
salem in the southern kingdom of Judah carried out the 
Deuteronomic reform and suppressed many of the abomina- 
tions done in the name of religion. This stage may be called 
that of Monoyahwism: the religion of the one Yahweh of 
the Temple. Yahweh was to be worshipped only at the one 
place. The belief was that so long as Yahweh was worshipped 
in his only temple, though the people lived unrighteous lives, 
they would be saved from the impending Babylonian attack. 
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The prophet Jeremiah proclaimed this an immoral con- 
ception of God and warned: “Do not trust in these deceptive 
words: “This is the temple of the LORD, the temple of the 
LORD, the temple of the LORD.’ ”*° What effrontery of man 
to think that God needed unrighteous worshippers; he does 
not need Jerusalem! Thus Jeremiah grasped ethical mono- 
theism. The Lord God was not only a god of righteousness, 
but he was a universal deity. “Yahweh is not merely Israel’s 
god, nor even a god above all gods. He is God, and the others 
are no gods at all.”** God’s relations to men are personal, 
moral, and universal whether men be in Jerusalem or in 
Babylon. 

Seditious and treasonable though this lone voice may have 
appeared to the priests of the temple, Jerusalem fell to the 
Babylonians in 586 B. C., and the Hebrews began their 
exile in Babylon—an exile that forced upon them a critical 
religious problem. For evidently the creative insight of Jere- 
miah was not permitted to reach the people. Thus the name- 
less poet of Psalm 187 tells us that the Hebrew people sat 
down by the rivers of Babylon, hanged their harps upon 
the willows, and pondered the question: “How shall we sing 
the Lord’s song in a foreign land?” The priests who carried 
out the Deuteronomic reform had enforced the idea that 
worship of the national deity Yahweh was possible only at 
the Temple in Jerusalem. How, then, could the Jewish exiles 
worship him in faraway Babylon? 

The travail of the exile drove home to the Jewish people 
the monotheistic idea. Messages of new hope came to them 
from new prophets such as Deutero-Isaiah: 


Comfort, comfort my people, says your God. . . . Have you 
not known? Have you not heard? The Lord is the everlast- 
ing God, . . . He does not faint or grow weary, his under- 
standing is unsearchable.” 
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The new message was that God had used Assyria and Baby- 
lon to punish his unrighteous and disobedient people; but 
He is a God of mercy and will forgive his worshippers who 
truly repent. So the Hebrew people were told: “prepare the 
way of the LORD, make straight in the desert a highway for 
our God,”?* and “My house shall be called a house of prayer 
for all people.”** 

The course of history reveals a number of instances in 
which some summit of experience is attained by the few. 
These ideas, ideals—creations of the human spirit and often 
demands on reality—remain on the mountain-top unper- 
ceived by the masses of mankind who plod along the lower 
paths of apathy and indifference—yielding to the drag of 
inertia, to the impulse or appetite of the moment, to the un- 
questioned dictates of custom or of some authority. As in 
other aspects of life, so in the religious development of the 
Hebrew people. We have mentioned some of their summit 
experiences. Despite these higher aspirations, the mass of the 
people were not freed from the constricting bonds of priestly 
legalistic ritualism. This ritualism, stressing strict adherence 
to the letter of the law rather than to the spirit, increased in 
the post-exilic period. Moreover, the dictators of the mass 
conscience were influential in preventing the mass of the 
people from outgrowing the nationalistic conception of 
Yahweh. Universalism, much as internationalism today by 
some people, was given a peculiar interpretation. The priests 
interpreted Universalism to mean that all nations were to 
bow down to Israel’s god. For this reason many Jews ex- 
pected the Messiah to establish a kingdom which would be 
the regeneration, renovation, or renewal of Jerusalem. Jeru- 
salem would be the capital of the world. Israel’s king would 
be served by all peoples, nations, and languages; and Israel’s 
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people would come into their dominion and glory. 

Jesus of Nazareth, whose views we have anticipated and 
who ushered in the next stage of religious development, 
brought a different message. God’s blessings are not material 
blessings, 

nor is his kingdom a material kingdom. God is a spirit; his 

worship is a worship in spirit and in truth; his blessings are 

spiritual; the Kingdom of God is within us.*5 
By means of this teaching and through giving us the ideal 
of the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man, 
“Jesus removed the last vestige of provincialism and national- 
ism and materialism in religion.”** Moreover, he taught “the 
unique and infinite worth of man’s soul, any man’s soul.” And, 
above all else, he indicated for us that God is love and that 
love is the divine dynamic in the world. 

Thus have we traced the development of one of the most 
significant creations of the human spirit in an advance from 
crude beginnings to spiritual maturity. This creation is a 
part of the story of the rise of culture which is the business 
of the history of education to portray. This is representative 
of the kind of subject-matter treated in the history of educa- 
tion course and to which the prospective teacher should be 
exposed. A relevant part of our Western tradition, inheri- 
tance, and culture, which should influence our present and 
our future, it has significant meaning for our citizens, our 
teachers, and our children. 

Pertinent to this exposition is the influence the experience 
of tracing this development will have upon the teacher. The 
prospective teacher who, in his history of education course, 
grasps and truly understands this part of our Western tradi- 
tion should be immensely benefited. 

He should perceive that, while education’s task is that of 
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transmitting the social heritage, our Western heritage is lib- 
eral rather than conservative. Vital, living, growing, dynamic 
—these are the words which characterize our heritage and 
mark the liberal perspective. Static, fixed, rigid, constricting— 
these words characterizing the extreme conservative outlook 
denote those things which man has overcome as, in his crea- 
tive moments, he has attained those summit experiences 
which mark his higher realization and point the way toward 
still higher human potentialities. Such attainment, self-realiza- 
tion, and potentialities are denied the individual (and there- 
by the society) who is restricted by the extreme conserva- 
tive outlook. Only the teacher who has the kind of perspec- 
tive which fosters his own higher development can communi- 
cate to the pupil a dynamic perspective so vital to his de- 
velopment. The greatest blight to a democratic society would 
be teachers who have a closed perspective; democracy’s 
greatest blessing, its teachers who have, in keeping with its 
heritage, dynamic perspective. 

These characteristics of our cultural heritage are also 
characteristics of all real knowledge and truth. The prospec- 
tive teacher benefits from the study we have outlined here 
to the extent that he perceives and appreciates the living, 
growing, self-reconstitutive character of knowledge and 
truth. One aspect of our heritage, the foundation of the demo- 
cratic society, is expressed in the Scripture statement: “You 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” But 
today many of us must have overlooked this principle, or our 
purposes are better served if we forget it, or, perhaps, we 
have a perverted conception of the nature of truth. But 
surely we demand of the teacher that he be able to distin- 
guish between truth and error, between apparent knowledge 
and real knowledge. The prospective teacher who has under- 
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stood fully the religious development of the Hebrew people 
should gain thereby an appreciation of the nature of truth 
which has been so concisely stated in these words: 

No real truth is rigidly final; rather does it express the 

summed-up meaning of experience, of experience ever-ex- 

panding, which just by this expression comes to a fuller 

realization of itself and in thus maturing points to an expres- 

sion still more adequate and so to a higher and deeper 

truth.?7 

Another learning-product that the prospective teacher 

_ should acquire from this study is an appreciation of scholar- 
ship. Many of our students, I dare say many adults as well, 
are ignorant of the development which has just been sum- 
marized. For although we open our Bibles at Genesis and 
~ read it through in order, the main story it tells—of a develop- 
ing religion of a growing people—may yet escape us. Notice, 
for example, the third, fourth and fifth books of the Old 
Testament: Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. As we 
have them, these books are neither of Mosaic authorship 
nor in chronological order. The Books of Leviticus and 
Numbers are post-exilic and contain the priestly legislation 
promulgated after the exile when attention was given to 
strict adherence to the letter of the law. In its present form 
Deuteronomy is the work of the priests who, after the fall 
of Samaria in 722 B. C., carried through the so-called Deu- 
teronomic reform and designated the Temple in Jerusalem 
as the single sanctuary where Yahweh could be worshipped. 
The Bible itself has a history which has been largely dis- 
closed to us by modern scholarship, which made tremendous 
advances in the 19th century. The prospective teacher who 
understands this should have a healthy respect for scholar- 
ship. The person who does not like to study, who does not go 
beyond the text-book to read and study the books from which 
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text-books are written, should not enter the teaching pro- 
fession. The teacher-training program should stimulate this 
desire and respect and should provide the experiences which 
cultivate these attitudes. 

Prerequisite to teaching success is the ability to “get along 
with” others—students, parents, teachers, principals, and ad- 
ministrative personnel. This ability stems from an attitude 
which the teacher should glean from this study—an attitude 
of respect for the innate worth and dignity of human per- 
sonality, which is expressed in consideration of others and 
in abiding by the rules of fair play. Plato expressed this, 
but Immanuel Kant put it in unforgettable form: 


Man and, in general, every rational being exists as an end 
in himself and not merely as a means to be arbitrarily used 
by this or that will. In all his actions, whether they are di- 
rected to himself or to other rational beings, he must always 
be regarded at the same time as an end.”* 
So the practical imperative for the moral life, says Kant, is 
to “act so that you treat humanity, whether in your own per- 
son or in that of another, always as an end and never as a 
means only.”* As we have seen, this lies at the heart of the 
teaching of Jesus. Whether the student of the history of edu- 
cation acquires it from Plato, Kant, or Jesus, he should grasp 
the vision of the “unique and infinite worth of man’s soul.” 
These learnings which the teacher should acquire as the 
outcome of his study of the religious development of the 
Hebrew people imply certain qualities of character which 
the teacher must acquire and the educational program stimu- 
late. What do these imply: a cultural heritage—living, dy- 
namic, growing; knowledge and truth—advancing, ever-ex- 
panding, self-reconstitutive; scholarship—uncovering what 
was hidden, solving old problems, creating new ones? 
For ourselves as well as for our teachers, humility is de- 
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manded. He who is surest of his wisdom, we may be sure, 
has it not. As Plato has Socrates say: “This one of you, O 
human beings, is wisest, who, like Socrates, recognizes that 
he is in truth of no account in respect to wisdom.”®* This 
bite from the gadfly of Athens should warn us against being 
too sure of ourselves, too confident that we and only we 
have the right and only true answer. Such an attitude should 
prevent our becoming dogmatic and authoritarian. Being 
humble, we would refrain from using our position or forces 
we may command to force our version of the truth on others. 
This is a call to the higher dutiful life which demands open- 
mindedness, a willingness to examine objectively our views, 
biases, and prejudices and to give the other side a hearing— 
’ all to the end that truth may prevail over error. This, as well 
as the very nature of our social heritage which contains error 
and evil along with truth and good, demands proficiency in 
the art and science of critical reasoning. We need ability and 
skill in understanding what we read and hear, in determining 
what some writer or speaker is attempting to prove, in detect- 
ing the reasons advanced in support of the conclusion, and 
in evaluating arguments to see if the reasons advanced do in 
fact justify the conclusion. In this manner we attain the re- 
liable knowledge necessary to right action. Once we have 
thought something through, then we need the courage of our 
convictions, which lets the best we know be expressed in ac- 
tion. Flexibility also is required, and we must be willing to 
modify our views and actions as changing conditions and 
new facts warrant such changes. Furthermore, changing 
events necessitate new decisions which must be made upon 
the basis of a reliable and justifiable scale of values. In the 
formulation and continual re-formulation of our scale of 
values, we are ever challenged to determine what truly mat- 
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ters in life, what things come first, what second, what third. 
In this pursuit and progressive attainment comes the savor 
of life, its meaning and its significance. Whether that savor 
be sweet or bitter depends upon us. 

Such are a few of the attitudes, abilities, and qualities re- 
quired of the teacher—and the citizen—today. They are not 
to be sought primarily in educational methods courses, but 
in logic, ethics, philosophy, literature—in the humanities and 
in the sciences. They should be the outcome of the entire 
educational process. They come to fruition in good character 
which is expressed and realized in enhanced living. Are not 
these what we really value? Are they not the earmarks of a 
truly liberal education? Is not their development what we 
ask education to accomplish? 

Whatever our answer, today we are challenged to deter- 
mine intelligently what we value and to assume our duties 
as citizens responsible for education. “On some anvil the iron 
is glowing hot, and the hammer ours alone.” 


Hucu C. Buack 
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ENDS AND MEANS IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


ELIGIOUS education faces unique problems in a mod- 
em democracy. In the past, static cultures have often 
limited religious instruction to the faithful transmission of 
the traditions of a particular religion. Democratic societies, 
as more dynamic and complex, tend to minimize the effec- 
tiveness of this form of training. Their emphasis on political 
freedom encourages criticism of established dogma and prac- 
tice. Indeed, the variety implicit in a democratic society de- 
mands a more flexible approach to religious knowledge. 
Reverence for truth and respect for persons are expressed in 
freedom and tolerance. 

Not alone democracy, but the religious life itself requires 
a creative approach to training in religion. Faith and de- 
yvotion are in many respects personal and private. Although 
facts and interpretative perspectives can be taught specifi- 
cally, the individual’s response to God necessarily transcends 
group attitudes and accepted social norms. All attempts to 
impose ideas or behavior are in the end bound to meet op- 
position from genuinely creative persons. Moreover, the 
prophetic criticism of belief and practice makes a valuable 
contribution to both institutions and doctrine. 

Of course, it may be argued that no significant education 
in religion is possible because faith is entirely the gift of God. 
On this view, an individual’s religious attitudes cannot be 
redirected positively either by training or cultural change. An 
anti-intellectual prejudice often appears among the defenders 
of this doctrine. They argue that conversion from sin is God’s 
work and is accomplished in the soul apart from all human 
effort; education is unimportant in comparison with religious 
experience. In the last century, Horace Bushnell criticized 
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this one-sided view in his classic Christian Nurture He 
pointed out that even apart from its practical unworkability, 
dt clearly confuses different perspectives of interpretation 
and meaning. Bushnell held that a drastic conversion experi- 
ence is not necessary to mature religious development. He 


insisted that the child of Christian parents ought always to 


be regarded as a member of the household of God. 

In spite of practical difficulties as well as sectarian plead- 
ing, religious education must remain a major concern in a 
democracy. No doubt, democracy and religion are too easily 
equated with each other in partisan apologetics. Yet there 
is ample evidence that the resurgence of tribal and national 
cults which inevitably follows the rejection of high religion 


Vhas disastrous results for popular government. Value judg- 


ments and religious commitment continue at an immoral, 


_ often socially destructive level in totalitarianism. Religion 
_is a perennial phenomenon in the life of man which expresses 


itself in a variety of attitudes and institutions, many of which 
are not ecclesiastically oriented. Events of the past two 
decades have made it increasingly evident that no compre- 
hensive educational theory is justified in ignoring this all- 
pervasive aspect of human experience.’ In attempting to 
re-orient and direct spiritual values, democracy touches man’s 
life at the most fundamental level. 

John Dewey, although committed to naturalism in philoso- 
phy, acknowledged the importance of positive belief and 
devotion in his Yale Terry Lectures, A Common Faith.’ 
Dewey criticized the sectarian, divisive character of the 
world’s great religions, but none the less recognized the in- 


dispensability of the “religious attitude” in inspiring a spirit 


of sacrifice and unselfishness. Most theologians, in reply, point 
out that Dewey’s interpretation is incomplete even at the 
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psychological level because it values religion for its useful- 
ness rather than for its ultimate truth. They argue that 
significant religious genius seldom if ever remains disinter- 
ested in ultimate meanings. It is clear that new and complex 
difficulties as well as differences of interpretation emerge if 
Dewey’s metaphysical agnosticism is rejected. However, 
questions of meaning cannot be appraised either positively 
or negatively unless the problems of faith are recognized as 
authentic and allowing of some limited answer in their 
context. 

J. Paul Williams’ What Americans Believe and How They 
Worship shows conclusively that religion has a more posi- 
tive role in democracy than Dewey was prepared to allow.* 
Williams does not deny that the world’s great religions ante- 
date the rise of modern democracy or that religious leaders 
in many instances retarded rather than encouraged its de- 
velopment and growth. Yet he does not believe that these 
facts support a complete disjunction between democracy 
and religion in either theory or practice. He argues rather 
that the democratic way of life requires positive religious 
affirmation for its preservation and continued existence. In 
particular, a belief in the dignity of man is sustained in ad- 
verse circumstances by religious commitment. Williams’ 
study itself is evidence that religion’s role has not been 
simply one of preserving tradition but of creative renewal of 
individual and community life. 

A reappraisal of the place of religious values in democratic 
society is of special importance in view of the contemporary 
revival of religion in America. It can hardly be denied that 
there has been a widespread renewal of participation at 
many different levels of church life. At present, it is im- 
possible to judge accurately whether the basic concerns of 
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mature faith and religious living are being advanced by this 
resurgence of popular interest. Responsible leaders of all 
denominations have pointed out the many ambiguities and 
practical difficulties of mass phenomena:’ Selfish motives are 
often mixed with altruism in group expressions of religion. 
Significant criticism of existing social mores or personal sel- 
fishness is often lacking. Although large amounts of money 
have been devoted to buildings and program, a high level 
of religious knowledge has not been achieved. 

In appraising the contribution of religious education, it 
is important to understand that it is not limited to church, 
Sunday or parochial schools. Liturgy and ceremony as well 
as holidays and festival occasions have dramatized the teach- 
ings of the major religions for many centuries.* More re- 
cently, the media of mass communication—radio, television 
and motion pictures—have been employed by religious agen- 
cies. The total effect of these new vehicles cannot yet be ap- 
praised. On the one hand, they will break down parochialism 
and encourage devotion at many different levels; on the other 
hand, they may intensify sectarian conflict as well. 

Religious education, to be effective, must address itself 
to the present context of religious ideas. It is evident that 
the popular interest in religion presents perils as well as 
new possibilities. In the immediate past, two extremes of 
theory have been dominant in church schools in the United 
States. Impressed by the child-centered character of much 
of public school practice, many Protestant church schools de- 
emphasized content and attempted to teach age groups al- 
most exclusively in terms of appropriate life situations. 
Choices and decisions corresponding to the student’s matur- 
ity level have been encouraged. No doubt, this approach has 
many values not present in simple catechization. Yet it has 
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been fairly criticized for its failure to communicate the full 
resources of the religious tradition even to its most carefully 
trained pupils. 

Randolph Crump Miller’s work The Clue to Christian Edu- 
cation represents a return to a more content-centered cur- 
riculum.’ Miller is explicit in his refusal to abondon the con- 
cern for individual growth and development which has found 
expression in so-called progressive educational theory. 
None the less, he intends a drastic re-orientation if not a 
rejection of its leading ideas. Miller emphasizes the im- 
portant contribution of specific religious doctrines to personal 
growth and development. He believes that the major in- 
sights of a particular historical faith, in his case Christianity, 
must be made vital for persons receiving instruction. 

A. Victor Murray’s study entitled Education into Religion 
treats the problems of religious training more broadly than 
much of Americian educational thought and practice.* Mur- 
ray, President of Cheshunt College, Cambridge, and emeritus 
professor of education, gives special attention to the con- 
tribution of Biblical higher criticism as well as research in 
comparative religion to both education and piety. He points 
out that theological scholarship before the modern period 
was often encumbered with problems of the literal interpre- 
tation of the Biblical text. Now, higher criticism has made 
possible a new understanding of the growth and develop- 
ment of the ideas of the Bible; theology is able to range more 
freely. Murray urges that scientific research and sound schol- 
arship have in large measure freed the teaching of religion 
from sectarian bias. In fact, this has become doubly clear 
as traditional exegesis has been reappraised with the new 
tools of criticism. He defends the teaching of religion as part 
of the general curriculum in schools supported by the Eng- 
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lish government on the grounds that there is a large body of 
common knowledge which cannot fairly be regarded as 
sectarian. 

Murray emphasizes that a culture which accepts denomi- 
national division as normal is perennially in danger of con- 

ceiving of religious education too narrowly. It easily neglects 
the findings of critical scholarship as well as the profoundest 
spirituality of its own time. He argues, in particular, that sec- 
tarian controversy does not justify educational leadership in 
disavowing responsibility for transmission of the total re- 
ligious heritage from one generation to another. A large com- 
mon moral and spiritual insight has emerged in the history 

_of the race. In the West, monotheism is in general accepted 

over polytheism, responsible moral personal decision over 

amorality, and a sense of the dignity and worth of human 

_ persons over promiscuous destruction of human life. This 

common faith should be available to all persons who seek 
broad cultural knowledge. The world’s great religions have 
contributed significantly to the life of understanding as well 
as to responsible citizenship. Indeed, the intellectual legacy 
of the modem world cannot be explained apart from their 
leading ideas. 

Moreover, it is clear that religious education cannot be 
limited to the disinterested study of the history of religion, 
much less to the heritage of a particular religion, if it is to 
fulfill its proper function in democratic society.’ Simply 
factual knowledge about the past does not provide the stu- 
dent with an adequate appreciation of either practice or be- 
lief. Rather, the religious heritage of the race can be appro- 
priated in its fullness only from personal participation in its 
problems and responsibilities. In measure as each individual 
person has ultimate concerns and commitment, his life is 
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significantly religious. More than faithful acceptance of past 
knowledge is required because the religious life itself is one 
of creative discovery.” It is a common fallacy to suppose that 
criticism of particular beliefs necessarily leads to the rejec- 
tion of faith itself. In reality, inquiry and activity are both 
marks of vitality. Prophetic criticism and individual de- 
velopment require recognition that religious truth is com- 
plex because it has to do with the inner life of persons. His- 
torically, orthodoxies have perpetuated ideas of varying 
worth and significance. Ethically sensitive religious leaders 
have perennially recognized that retrogression as well as 
growth is possible in the life of the spirit. No established 
framework can resolve fully the problem of individual choice 
and decision. Mature faith cannot escape the fact that each 
man must encounter destiny for himself. 

Although critical re-interpretation is inevitable, the indi- 
vidual’s response to moral and spiritual values is not simply 
one of idea. Religious education must seek to influence the 
attitudes and feelings of the whole person. Murray calls at- 
tention to the fact that it relates emotions and thought. 
He argues at length that the conative, volitional aspects of 
man’s life are ignored only with great peril. In appraising 
the training of the emotions, Murray emphasizes that man’s 
feeling life is cumulative, taking on more or less definite 
character with maturity. An individual’s religious responses 
are particularly dangerous when limited only to random re- 
actions. Unless the emotions are informed and directed to 
positive, creative ends, irresponsible moral actions as well as 
bigotry are likely to follow. 

The problems of religious education at this level are very 
difficult and complex. Both psychologists and theologians 
recognize that religious experience does not always continue 
at a single level of meaning or life. A mature faith by its very 
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nature requires perennial self-criticism and re-appraisal. 
Previously accepted values and objectives are re-evaluated, 
criticized and even rejected; vitality of life is expressed in 
negative as well as positive judgments. In fact, the religious 
history of the race is in part a record of such re-evaluation. 
It is fundamental for the understanding of succeeding gen- 
erations that they in part relive the growth and develop- 
ment of the past, continuing the process of evaluation. Apart 
from such criticism, there can be only incomplete and trun- 
cated appropriation of the insights of the past in either per- 
sonal or group experience. 

The world’s great religions are specific and concrete in 
the way in which they seek to close the gap between thought 
and emotion. Their teachings are more appropriately de- 
scribed by Professor Tillich’s phrase, “ultimate concern,” than 
Dewey's “religious attitude”; the former directs attention to 
man’s search for ultimate reality which the latter disregards. 
Tillich’s Yale Terry Lectures, The Courage To Be, make clear 
that authentic faith must give a creative basis to morality as 
well as assure mature self-acceptance.” Tillich emphasizes 
the Judeo-Christian rejection of Stoicism. Historically, theism 
has found unity of life in God’s providence and the divine 
will. Monotheism is not simply an abstract doctrine, but the 
affirmation of a single moral purpose which gives meaning to 
all of life and existence. Its rejection of idolatry, the integra- 
tion of the self around a plurality of goods, is in effect a rec- 
ognition that a diversity of absolute goods is self-defeating. 
This is true not simply at the primitive level, but throughout 
all man’s higher spiritual life. Polytheism is ultimately de- 
structive because it directs man away from his ultimate loyal- 

ty to the one God. 
_ Theism emphasizes as well that man is a finite creature. 
Although he has a unique place in the order of creation, he 
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cannot by himself fulfull his own destiny. In particular, he 
does not have the resources to achieve his own last end in 
life everlasting. Rather, human persons are believed to be 
dependent on a transcendent good for their ultimate hope; 
the complete integration of the self on lesser, finite goods or 
communities is regarded as drastically inadequate. Of course, 
acceptance of such a view of the self is of fundamental im- 
portance for religious education. 

The claim of the theistic religions that the fullness of self- 
hood and community is possible only from divine grace re- 
quires careful examination. Their universalism is not simply 
philosophical in motivation or exclusively an expression of 
human goodness. Rather, these religions teach a concern for 
all mankind which derives from the active love of God. Serv- 
ice of the neighbor is believed to have its basis in God’s self- 
giving activity which is directed unceasingly toward all 
men.** Active dedication of life to God's service ideally over- 
comes racial, national and social barriers as well as the dis- 
tinction between friend and enemy. God’s providence toward 
all men makes possible a universal positive response toward 
all his children. 

Theism regards with drastic seriousness all factors which 
destroy human personality, even as acknowledging the deep- 
seated persistence of evil in the lives of individuals and 
groups. Religious education cannot ignore the fact that the 
first half of the twentieth century has been a time in which 
perspectives of depth, narrow but intense, have often cap- 
tured men’s allegiance. Fascism and Communism have both 
had strong motivating power against democracy and com- 
mon sense, in part because of their “religious” appeal. Hu- 
manitarianism sometimes has more comprehensive loyalties 
without a comparable intensity of dedication. The religions 
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of brotherhood derive their inclusiveness from their moral 
concept of deity; they embody a universal dimension of 
breadth as well as depth at the level of ultimate commitment. 
Moreover, they insist that spiritual progress is not self-sustain- 
ing; transition from low to high religion, as well as creative 
living in difficult circumstances, requires sacrifice. 
A religious appraisal of the growth and maturity of per- 
sonality is not justified in minimizing the persistence of nega- 
tive factors in the moral life.* Alienation takes place at the 
highest levels of man’s life as well as at the more primitive. 
It appears in the individual's relation not only to the deity, 
but also to his own self and the community. The problems 
with which the religious tradition has attempted to deal in 
the doctrine of human sin have psychological as well as onto- 
logical implications. Alienation is of singular importance in 
modern society as pressures from both within and without 
the self make for its disintegration. Individuals experience 
alienation at the deepest levels of conscious and unconscious 
life concerning both their highest ideals and the norms of 
society. It is important to note that this is the case even when 
the validity of moral judgment is denied. Religious educa- 
tion has unique resources for the reconstitution of the self 
in the experience of forgiveness and reconciliation. The full- 
ness of growth and maturity is not possible apart from the 
vital personal apprehension of both in individual experience. 

Yet, the concerns of the religious life are fundamentally 
positive. Faith and devotion are not motivated simply by duty 
but by joy and love of God. Integration and wholeness of 
life have their inclusive context from God’s intention for the 
welfare and final beatitude of his human creatures. For the 
religious man, integrity is not imposed on the self as the de- 
mand of an arbitrary Providence, but is a response to the 
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gift of life which is accepted humbly from the Creator. The 
authentic positive inspiration of high religion derives from 
the fact that it appraises realistically the highest potentiali- 
ties of human existence even as it refuses to deny them when 
they remain unrealized. 

Religion’s total appropriation requires aesthetic sensitivity 
as well as ethical insight. Appreciation and understanding 
are as fundamental as logical analysis in its interpretation. 
Respect for the total context of reality is prerequisite in all 
religious knowledge. An inclusive perspective as well as a 
sense of wholeness and balance distinguishes the religious 
genius from the sectarian. The large contribution of Platonism 
to Western theism is itself evidence that careful logical an- 
alysis and intuitive insight may complement each other in 
new and inclusive insight. 

Religious education by its very nature seeks to extend the 
individual’s understanding of the total dimensions of truth. 
Yet the validation of religious experience takes place in part 
from within the circle of faith itself. Religious truth is not 
accessible to the critic who chooses to ignore both its data 
and content. The criticisms of secular humanism have their 
answer in part from this claim. The religious man finds that 
the experience of forgiveness and reconciliation is basically 
liberating and yields increasing illumination. Although he 
reassures his critics that social benefits follow from personal 
religion, he maintains that the truth of its insights can never 
be appraised exhaustively from a simply moral point of view. 
Socrates’ devotion to the Good, for example, makes clear 


that religious dedication has a more inclusive context than | 


simply loyalty to ethical values. A vital relationship to the 
truth of God himself alone sustains the religious man when 
evil presses him sorely in difficult circumstances. Participa- 
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tion in the life of religion, for the theist, requires the integra- 
tion of purposes and ideals around the reality of a higher 
being. 

To be sure, not all religion is either prophetic or creative. 
Indeed, the contrast between the high and the low is peren- 
nial in the history of religion.** Mankind often seeks security 
and peace of soul by rejecting the ethical demands of ma- 
ture faith. However, a negative judgment concerning spiri- 
tual reality ultimately contributes little to individual or social 
accomplishment. Ethically sensitive religious faith has a 
positive role both as sanction and challenge to the existing 
order. Whitehead has delineated its double character with 
_ great clarity:** On the one hand, it conserves value and es- 
_ tablishes a moral and meaningful framework for human life; 
on the other hand, it is a continual challenge to new aspira- 
tion and a changed way of life. 

Durkheim’s analysis in many respects supplements White- 
head’s appraisal.’ In particular, Durkheim’s interpretation 
shows that religious education can only restrict its effective- 
ness if it ignores the social character of the persons and ideas 
with which it deals. No individual can separate himself com- 
pletely from the group heritage and experience. No doubt, 
the religious traditions of mankind are in part a record of the 
interaction between outstanding individuals and the group. 
However, it is important to note that the relation between 
the religious genius and the group is not simply negative. 
The prophet looks to the deity to sustain him against his fel- 
lows when he stands for righteousness. Confidence in God 
delivers him from an overpowering sense of loneliness. None 
the less, prophetic criticism has often influenced established 
institutions and traditions and has been appropriated 
through organized religion. The religious leader's rejection 
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of one type of social participation does not necessarily ex- 
clude his influence even on the context he criticizes. 

The widespread religious illiteracy at many levels of © 
American life must be explained in part from the failure of in- _ 
stitutional leadership. Ligon’s studies show that growth 
toward religious maturity is a small fraction of the possible 
in the average American adolescent between the eighth and 
twelfth grades.*® Very often, little is added in religious out- 
reach or knowledge even at the college level. There are, of 
course, notable exceptions to the cases studied. Yet, these 
conclusions are confirmed, on the whole, by the fact that 
responsible adults are often asked to accept and participate 
in a particular tradition without clear and definitive knowl- 
edge of its teachings. It is not surprising that their loyalties 
are sometimes expressed in devotion to secondary if not un- 
important practices and ideas. 

The uncritical acceptance of religious ideas in the end 
leads to negative consequences for devotion and piety. Injury 
to moral and religious living follows from the refusal to re- 
evaluate particular traditions from a more ultimate reference. 
Western theism teaches that no religious object less than God 
is an end in itself. Neither the human person nor his com- 
munity are absolute; both, as finite and fallible, are to be 
continually judged from God’s goodness and love. The in- 
adequacy and unworthiness of their holiest claims and prac- 
tices stand out by comparison with God’s transcendent real- 
ity. Authentic faith activates ethical sensitivity and under- 
standing. Confronted by the ultimate goodness and right- 
eousness of God, it discovers a new and profound dimension 
in existence. 

Religious education must recognize that spiritual goods by 
their very nature are not the exclusive possession of any sin- 
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gle person or community. The mutual influence of different 
traditions is evidence that the religious spirit is not as ab- 
solutely disparate in diverse faiths as much sectarian teach- 
ing has alleged. Indeed, no fair appraisal can ignore the di- 
vergence of interpretations of human destiny and ultimate 
meaning which appears in the history of religion. However, 
this acknowledgment may lead, positively, to the rejection of 
uncritical dogmatism as well as the acknowledgment of 
the importance of faith for the whole life of man. 

In the end, a comprehensive philosophy of religious edu- 
cation is impossible apart from a critical judgment of the 
nature of religious truth itself. It is sometimes argued that 
religious interpretations are so diverse and contrary as to 
" preclude the possibility of any authentic knowledge. Such 
agnosticism not only disregards the large common legacy 
of the religious traditions, but generally ignores the positive 
insights of philosophy as well. The philosophia perennis is 
neither reductionistic nor agnostic in its appraisal of reason, 
persons or ideal values.** More than one conclusion can be 
drawn from the fact that religion often breeds diversity. 
Variety sometimes signifies profundity of meaning rather 
than lack of insight. In religion, diversity may be explained 
not only from the varied response of the human spirit, but 
from the richness of God himself. Most classic theologies 
acknowledge that the limited character of religious knowl- 
edge arises in part from the historical context in which it 
appears. 

A thoroughgoing agnosticism must hold ultimately that 
the opinion of one person or sect is as good as that of any 
other. It precludes any authentic knowledge by presuppos- 
ing that all claims to religious truth are equally relative. 
Many alleged “objective” views reveal the bias of an ar- 
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bitrarily limited metaphysics by insisting that all religious 
ideas must be submitted for final judgment to scientific rea- 
son. It is argued that any doctrine which cannot be verified 
by controlled experiment or analytical reason is untenable. 
Yet, a more balanced evaluation must allow that religious 
experience in part supplies unique data. The religious under- 
standing of personal and historical life has an authentic 
rationale at its own level of meaning. Moreover, insight and 
knowledge often surpass their alleged limits in many differ- 
ent fields of study. There is no justification for supposing that 
religious truth cannot transcend arbitrarily imposed bound- 
aries or be fructified by the critical use of reason. 

Religious education, although concerned with individual 
growth and development, is not simply subjective or limited 
to personal opinion; in short, it cannot be reduced to merely 
moral training. Rather, its essential interests are directed to 
the whole world of reality beyond the self which brings in- 
clusive meanings to existence. Mature religion as fellowship, 
worship and prayer as well as critical reflection seeks to re- 
late the individual to the totality of the universe itself. Self- 
criticism, repentance and faith are all directed to a reality 
which is believed to transcend the individual even as present 
to him. Self-centered piety or reflection is likely to confuse 
the human and the divine, espousing the former rather than 
worshipping the latter. 

Professor Tillich, in particular, has made clear that both 
philosophy and theology seek to discover the deepest mean- 
ings of reality.” Although the latter attempts to understand 
the meaning of existence from religious experience, it is not 
necessarily irrational. Truth for both transcends in principle 
all sectarian distinctions whether metaphysical or ecclesias- 
tical. Tillich, to be sure, disavows positivism and pragmatism 
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on the grounds that they destroy not only religious meaning 
but the possibility of philosophical inquiry as well. He be- 
lieves that reason must remain open and growing, acknowl- 
edging new insights in a realistic appraisal of events and 
persons. A more comprehensive judgment of the intellectual 
life will acknowledge the contribution of the mystic, prophet 
and religious genius in the apprehension of meaning. 

Reinhold Niebuhr in his Faith and History emphasizes 
that progress in physical science has a different character 
than growth in religion. Whereas scientific knowledge is 
cumulative and allows of continuous growth and develop- 
ment in time, man’s inner life is more complex by its very 
nature. At the philosophical level, growth in maturity and 
‘wisdom must be distinguished from the external accumula- 
tion of factual knowledge. No single idea or world view can 
be accepted as valid simply because it is later in time se- 
quence. Radical retrogression as well as new subtleties of 
insight appear perennially. Indeed, an oversimplified version 
of intellectual progress is likely to repeat old errors. This is 
even more the case in religion than in philosophy. Theism has 
its ultimate referent in the justice and mercy of God. Sin and 
forgiveness require a profoundly searching self-criticism 
which cannot be subsumed simply in categories of retrogres- 
sion and advance. 

Hedley has pointed out that religious education cannot 
ignore the “superstitions of the irreligious.”** Niebuhr’s cri- 
tique is particularly telling against the persistent belief that 
science will sooner or later resolve all philosophical and theo- 
logical problems. He has shown conclusively that it is beyond 
the scope of the physical or social sciences to replace all 
evaluative judgments with “objective data.” In fact, the 
doctrine that “reason” must ultimately displace “faith” is it- 
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self a faith claim. Too many intelligent persons still equate 
Christianity with fundamentalism and Biblical literalism. At 
the popular level, C. S. Lewis has argued with unusual clarity 
that materialism is no more scientific than theism.” 

A simply external, descriptive view which treats human 
beings impersonally is of little value for religious education. 
Religious insight is motivated by concern and sensitivity; it 
appreciates significance as well as commitment. The respon- 
sible self-determination of human selves cannot be appraised 
in simply genetic, historical terms. Religious education must 
deal critically and rigorously with the fundamental question 
which all the great religions seek to answer, namely, what 
does it mean to be a human self with a particular destiny in 
space-time. It cannot affirm its own essential insights with- 
out rejecting all reductionistic views of the value judgments 
fundamental to the development of personality and charac- 
tel 

Mature faith inevitably recognizes that the fundamental 
problems of human existence cannot be resolved simply at 
the scientific empirical or historical descriptive levels. It 
seeks a more comprehensive as well as a more ultimate level 
of meaning in affirming that each man is dependent on a 
reality greater than himself for self-acceptance as well as for 
the final fulfillment of his destiny. The world’s great religions 
join a sense of finitude with an appreciation of the authentic 
worth of human persons. No major religion claims a relation 
to a good beyond the temporal simply from the fact that man 
is limited or sinful. Indeed, the recognition of finitude does 
not of itself validate any positive religious insight. The 
transitoriness of human life as well as the persistence of evil 
even with knowledge of the good are both recognized as 
basic problems. 


Although the major faiths claim to bring liberation and 
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freedom as well as increasing insight, they do not teach that 
mankind can find immediate release from finitude in such 
measure as to resolve the dilemmas of history. On the con- 
trary, the religious man is called upon to exemplify “loyalty 
to loyalty,” to use Royce’s phrase. In difficult situations he 
can only expect “one step enough,” as Newman wrote. In 
fact, religious education has its most practical test in its abil- 
ity to inspire conviction which holds fast to the highest and 
best at the worst of times. Faith in God expects that present 
trust in divine providence will lead to greater insight in the 
end. The history of religion gives evidence that such a com- 
mitment has had positive results even when insight was 
limited. Human sacrifice and sacred prostitution, once widely 

"practiced, have been rejected in an increasing recognition 
of the moral character of deity. 

High religion, even as it encourages devotion and con- 
viction, need not practice intolerance. Indeed, the test of 
tolerance is not indifference but the willingness to recognize 
the worth of persons whose views are rejected. A minimum 
of tolerance has been established on non-religious grounds. 
Religion can contribute positively to the community of un- 
derstanding necessary for a meaningful common life. In 
Christianity itself, the ecumenical movement for Christian 
unity has had such wide influence that no major Protestant 
denomination regards religious education as a simply sec- 
tarian concern.** There is extensive interchurch cooperation 
in the International Council of Religious Education in the 
development of curriculum and program. Local and national 
councils as well as the World Council of Churches represent 
a recognition that denominational exclusiveness is inappro- 
priate in view of the large common heritage of the major 
Christian bodies. 

More generally, it is probable that the world’s great reli- 
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gions will continue to exist side by side in the immediate fu- . 
ture. Although there will be increased proximity between 
their adherents, no one faith will replace all others, Braden. 
has shown that Mohammedanism, Buddhism, Hinduism, 
Christianity and Judaism all face common problems in en- 
couraging thoughtful devotion in cultures which are influ- 
enced increasingly by scientific knowledge.” Readjustment | 
of attitude, leading to greater tolerance, must take place in 
a milieu which includes vital non-religious forces. Unhap- 
pily, the religions which have encouraged mankind's highest : 
aspirations have been responsible as well for controversy and 
even violence. Religious education can serve a positive func- 
tion only as it helps to dispel intolerance by understanding. 
In the modern world, religious training must provide in- 
creasingly for a knowledge of the teachings of other faiths, 
There is positive gain when the adherents of a particular 
religion know the beliefs and practices of the members of 
another faith. Indeed, an individual cannot really understand 
his own major group or the particular denomination of his 
membership apart from some understanding of another 
point of view. Much is to be learned about religion itself 
from the realization that the world’s great monotheistic reli- 
gions are not absolutely different. Moreover, Buddhism, Hin- 
duism, Confucianism and Taoism share a large number of 
common moral and spiritual aspirations with the religions 
of the West. In the end, piety gains nothing from condemn- 
ing another faith. The study of the world’s living religions 
mitigates against the perennial tendency of piety to equate 
cultural differences with the central tenets of religious teach- | 
ing. King has shown at length how the great motifs of devo- | 
tion—ritual, law and mysticism—are variously expressed | 
throughout the history of religion.”® 
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Religious education must look for a more valid synthesis 
of faith and culture than is possible from obscurantism—either 


secular or religious. Because cultures change, this synthesis 


must remain always tentative and incomplete.** No human 
way of life, even a religious one, can be absolute for theism. 
Interpretations of creed, cultus and conduct must all point 
beyond themselves, directing the worshipper to God himself. 
In short, the Absolute, although present to the relative, need 
not be equated with it. A dynamic, living faith in God tran- 
scends in principle the cultural orientation of any single era. 

In a democratic society, religious education has a new 
and difficult responsibility for the appropriation of truth 


which is little short of staggering. Religious leadership is 


never justified in ignoring the best knowledge of the time in 
any field. Piety is no substitute for serious inquiry or factual 
knowledge. The higher criticism of the Bible as well as the 
revolutionary discoveries of modern science have led to a 
new world view. Apart from all uncritical attacks on ortho- 
doxy, many religious ideas of the past require serious recon- 
struction. Religious scholarship has a doubly serious respon- 
sibility, inasmuch as reinterpretation can have lasting signifi- 
cance only as it proceeds from positive insight. 

Ultimately, worship is of fundamental importance in pro- 
moting creative attitudes in both the individual and society. 
The antithesis between the content-centered and the indi- 
vidual-oriented methodologies is resolved in the practice of 
devotion.”’ Worship is a unique resource for influencing the 
deepest wellsprings of personal life in terms of both attitude 
and idea. When it is creative and vital, it requires that the 
individual examine himself with special urgency in the pres- 
ence of the deity. Of course, religious ceremony and ritual 
can reinforce bigotry and serve as an escape from reality. 


/ 
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Yet, fundamentally, their role is more positive. Personal free- 
dom and creativity are heightened in response to the deity. 
The aesthetic, moral and specifically rational are understood 
to have their ground and goal in God himself. No theory of 
religious education is complete apart from the acknowledg- 
ment that criticism and devotion supplement each other in 
mature moral character. 
NieEts C, NIELSEN, JR. 
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THE FOUNDING FATHERS ON THE EDUCATION 
OF WOMEN 


HEORIES concerning the education of women in. 
nd beeen underwent considerable change during the: 
period from 1760 to 1810. While gains during the period for’ 
the educational emancipation of women are few in compari- . 
son with the great progress which was made after 1810, the: 
preliminary breaking of static inertia and bitter opposition . 
to the advancement of educational opportunities for women : 
should not be minimized. 

Those who opposed improving women’s education did. 
so for various reasons. Most Americans held one of the older ° 
views at the beginning of the period, and while only a small. 
minority had become outright champions of equal educa-- 
tional opportunities for women by 1810, many others had. 
liberalized their views to some extent. Traditional views; 
of the place and role of women in society varied with differ- } 
ent individuals and with different localities, but all these: 
views assigned to women a status which required little: 
formal schooling. One belief was that higher education) 
would rob women of their feminine qualities, thus render- 
ing them mannish. Since custom had prohibited higher: 
education for women, people were not accustomed to their’ 
having that accomplishment, and consequently did not: 
know what an educated woman of taste and culture would! 
be like. Strengthening arguments were to be found in the: 
persons of unattractive, militant women who defied social 
custom in order to obtain a superficial education, and then. 
assumed masculine behavior and dressed in ridiculous man- 
nish costumes. 

While some individuals went so far as to maintain that 
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the female mind is not capable of mastering studies which 
were traditionally assigned to men, others said only that 
higher education is not in keeping with the role of women 
in society. But regardless of which view these opponents 
held, there was usually the contention, or at least the intima- 
tion, that woman’s place in society is below that of man. 
The movement toward higher education for women in 
schools scarcely made a beginning in the United States 
before 1810, and few writers on education had anything to 
say on the subject. Something was said, however; and 
although the references to women’s education were limited, 
one can discern in them the stirrings which were to lead to 


the development of excellent seminaries and colleges for 
‘girls in this country. 


Two of the greatest liberals among our founding fathers, 
Thomas Jefferson and Benjamin Franklin, though advanced 
in their thinking for the day, had nothing to say of women’s 
education that was revolutionary. Jefferson exhibited 
delicacy, devotion, and exacting care concerning the educa- 
tion of his daughters, but his recommendations for the 
education of girls are restricted to his personal correspond- 
ence concerning his daughters and grandchildren. Most 
of Franklin’s remarks on the subject of women’s education 
are also to be found in his personal correspondence and are 
concerned with the education of his daughter. 

Benjamin Rush, one of the few who held revolutionary 
views on the subject, declared that many men opposed 
the education of women in order to keep them in a sub- 
ordinate, subjugated position. 

I have sometimes been led to ascribe the invention of ri- 
diculous and expensive fashions in female dress, entirely to 
the gentlemen, in order to divert the ladies from improving 


their minds, and thereby to secure a more arbitrary and un- 
limited authority over them.* 
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John Trumbull, in Part III of Progress of Dulness, satir- 
ized “without malevolence” the inferior position which many 
individuals traditionally ascribed to women. According to 
prevailing customs, he complained, the girls were more 
valued for beauty and gaiety than for education and wis- 
dom. These customs which deprived women of opportu- 
nities for education were so deeply rooted that the formal 
schooling which girls could receive was next to nothing, he 
complained. In some respects, it was worse than no educa- 
tion at all, for it instilled ideas which did the girls more 
harm than good. He maintained (1) that women are differ- 
ent from men, but make a collective contribution different — 
in kind but not inferior to that of men; and (2) that women 
should receive an intellectual education equal to that of 
men and adapted to their own interests.’ 

Gradually, there was developing a realization of the need 
for the education of women. This Revolutionary creed was 
based on the political principle that all citizens of the new 
republic should have equal rights regarding life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. While the need for the educa- 
tional emancipation of American women had not been 
generally recognized by the founding fathers, they did form 
a democratic government which was to serve as the founda- 
tion for a gradual emancipation. 

During the lifetime of the founding fathers, there was 
a growing insistence on the part of some men and women 
that women be granted a more equal place in society than 
previous customs had permitted. These leaders declared that 
woman’s “pursuit of happiness” included a measure of educa- 
tional emancipation; and Americans, at various times and 
in varying degrees, slowly and progressively embraced the 
concept. Surprisingly enough, the male members of our 
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ancestry were not entirely responsible for retarding the 
educational emancipation of women, since many impedi- 
ments were imposed and maintained by women who held the 
older views. 

While in some respects Jefferson was conservative in his 
‘views concerning the role of women in society, his pro- 
posed educational bills for the state of Virginia were very 
liberal concerning the elementary education of girls. His 
bill of 1779 marked him as one of the pioneers of universal, 
tax-supported education for girls at the elementary level: 

Section VI. At every one of those schools shall be taught 

reading, writing, and common arithmetick, and the books 

which shall be used therein for instructing the children to 
read shall be such as will at the same time make them ac- 
quainted with Graecian, Roman, English, and American his- 
tory. At these schools all the free children, male and female, 
resident within the respective hundred, shall be entitled to 
receive tuition gratis, for the term of three years, and as 
much longer, at their private expense, as their parents, 
guardians, or friends shall think proper.’ 
Thus, girls would be permitted to attend this type of 
school for several years by paying tuition after the third 
year. The courses which Jefferson prescribed for the pro- 
posed schools could be pursued to a virtually secondary 
academic level. The bill, however, was defeated. 

There were a few Americans of the period who wrote 
straightforwardly and at length on the subject of higher 
education for women, although they also expected women to 
make careers of being wives and mothers. One of the early 
proponents of this view was Benjamin Rush, who, in 1787, 
stated the idea very strongly for that early date: 


A philosopher once said “Jet me make all the ballads of a 
country and I care not who makes its laws.” He might with 
more propriety have said, let the ladies of a country be edu- 
cated properly, and they will not only make and administer 
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its laws, but form its manners and character. It would re- 
quire a lively imagination to describe, or even to comprehend 
the happiness of a country where knowledge and virtue were 
generally diffused among the female sex.* 

He further declared that the opponents of an improved | 
education for women were unimaginative and intolerant: 
I know that the elevation of the female mind, by means of 
moral, physical and religious truth, is considered by some 
men as unfriendly to the domestic character of woman. But 
this is the prejudice of little minds, and springs from the same 
spirit which opposes the general diffusion of knowledge 
among the citizens of our republic. If men believe that 
ignorance is favourable to the government of the female sex, 
they are certainly deceived; for a weak and ignorant woman 

will always be governed with the greatest difficulty.® 

Americans of early colonial times generally recognized 

that the absence of vice in women was a good influence upon 
men, and the idea was extended into the early national 
period. If the absence of vice in women was a good in- 
fluence upon men, some leaders reasoned, then the educa- 
’ tion of women should afford further benefits and should 
enhance the influence which discreet behavior produced. 
Noah Webster contributed his support on this point: 

A man who is attached to good company, seldom frequents 

that which is bad. For this reason, society requires that fe- 

males should be well educated, and extend their influences 

as far as possible over the other sex.® 

In 1794, Vindication of the Rights of Women, by Mary 

Wollstonecraft, a British champion of women’s rights, was 
published in America. This militant demand for the emanci- 
pation of women had appeared in England two years earlier. 
Miss Wollstonecraft, later Mrs. Thomas Godwin, both ap- 
pealed for and demanded an improved status and education 
for women. She urged women and reasonable men to join 
in a militant campaign to correct improper ideas about the 
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status of women, declaring that women were being subjected 
to a “false system of education, gathered from books written 
on the subject by men.” Rousseau, Lord Chesterfield, and 
others, she contended, had “contributed to render women 
more artificial, weaker creatures, than they would otherwise 
have been; and, consequently, more useless members of 
society.” 

Many Americans—both those who opposed Mary Woll- 
stonecraft’s theories as well as those who agreed with them 
—read and discussed her plea for the emancipation of 
‘woman from the degraded status which custom had ac- 
corded her. She appealed to men to liberalize their attitudes 
toward women and to “let them be taught to respect them- 
‘selves as rational creatures.” Her charge that men “have 
been more anxious to make them alluring mistresses than 
rational wives” had been stated previously by Trumbull and 
by others, but an appeal from an educated young woman 
strengthened the idea. Her own educational achievements 
furnished evidence of possibilities which could be realized, 
and her plea that girls and women were held in bondage ap- 
pealed to the spirit of chivalry.* 

Gradually Americans were beginning to renounce the 
traditional theory that girls cannot understand and learn 
the difficult subject matter of higher education. By 1810, 
many examples had demonstrated that girls could master 
subjects which heretofore had been considered exclusively 
suitable to the capacities of male students. Even though girls 
were not admitted to the same instruction as boys, many 
took advantage of the service of private tutors and of private 
academies and seminaries, and, in this manner, mastered 
Greek, Latin, higher mathematics, and the other subjects 
of the traditional curriculum. 
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The only higher education open to women during the 
period 1760-1810 and for long afterward was that directed 
by private tutors or given in academies and seminaries, but 
the achievements of more and more girls was sounding the 
death-knell of the outmoded theory that the female mind 
cannot comprehend the same subjects which boys learn. 
Girls were mastering French and music in the curriculum 
of “accomplishments,” and later, Greek, Latin, mathematics, 
and other subjects. Long before 1810, people were awaken- 
ing to the fact that anyone who can learn French can learn 
Greek, Latin, mathematics, and other subjects. 

Rush was quite specific in his recommendations for a 
distinctively American education for women, insisting that 
the education of the women of any country should be suited 
to the government and customs of that country. Since he 
considered the government and society of the new nation to 
be quite different from that of Great Britain, he recom- 
mended a mode of education different from that which 
existed for British women.® 

Trumbull contended that American women should be edu- 
cated to become rational individuals who assume roles of 
usefulness throughout their lives. He presented his argu- 
ment by picturing the unwholesome features of the product 
of the “ancient rule,” which caused girls to be alluring but 
shallow. Under this system, he declared, women feel that 
life holds little for them after the brief span of the few years 
during which they are young and charming.”® . 

There was a growing realization of still another advantage 
to be gained from educating women—mothers could train 
their children and manage the home more intelligently. 

The personal correspondence of people of this period 
contains many references to the role of mothers and indicates 
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the importance which was generally placed on this function. 
In letters to his wife, Franklin expressed his concern over 
the training of their daughter and the importance which he 
attributed to the mother’s role in the education and train- 
ing of the child. Thus 
I hope my dear Sally will behave in everything to your 
satisfaction, and mind her learning and improvement. As my 
Absence will make your House quieter, and lessen your Busi- 
ness, you will have more leisure to instruct her and form 
her. I pray God to bless you both, and that we may once 


more have a happy meeting. God preserve, guard and guide 
you."? 


Franklin expected all individuals to participate in useful 
work of some type. There was no place for idle mistresses 


“or largely decorative women in his theory of industry, 


frugality, and general virtue. He recommended the study 
of arithmetic, bookkeeping, and the writing of business 
letters for the girl, so that she would be able to take her 
place as her husband’s business partner. Franklin was quite 
wealthy when he recommended that his daughter work in 
her husband’s business firm. He recommended such work 
for women not only as a means of providing for themselves, 
for example in the case of widows, but chose that course 
for his wife and his daughter under financial conditions 
which would not have required it of either of them.” 
Jefferson also made many references to the role of mothers 
in the training of their children, and counseled his young 
daughter to accept the instruction of her governess as that 
of a mother, since her own mother was dead. Further, his 
evaluation of his daughter’s superior ability in the role 
of the mother-teacher of her sons and daughters indicates 
his high regard for the value of American mothers in that 


capacity: 
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My surviving daughter accordingly, the mother of many 
daughters as well as sons, has made their education the ob- 
ject of her life, and being a better judge of the practical part 
than myself, it is with her aid and that of one of her éléves, 
that I shall subjoin a catalogue of books for such a course 
of reading as we have practiced.** 

In this letter, he included a reading list for a course of 
study for girls, as well as his most extensive general advice 
on the education of girls that has yet been published. 

At this time, however, fathers generally professed little 
interest in the training of their daughters beyond the re- 
quirement that the mothers teach them to be modest, mor- 
ally discreet, and, in most families, good workers. Daughters 
and younger sons were usually considered to be almost 
entirely under their mothers’ jurisdiction. 

Rush contended that the education of women should be 
extensive and that they should be able to instruct their sons 
as well as their daughters. He did not favor restricting their 
sons’ instruction to rudimentary academic subjects and moral 
principles. Also, mothers should be able to assist in giving 
their sons proper training in the principles of liberty and 
government. Since few professional servants ever emigrated 
to America for the purpose of continuing their profession, 
American women who were financially able to afford servants 
should be trained for supervising them, Rush declared. 
Women, in other words, should be able to assume most of 
the duties of the management of the household: 

They must be stewarts, and guardians of their husbands’ . 
property. That education, therefore, will be most proper 
for our women, which teaches them to discharge the duties 
of those offices with the most success and reputation.1¢ 

Such evolving theories about women’s education pre- 
sented many problems as to the type of training most suit- 
able for various individuals and families, The practical busi- 
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ness training which Jefferson, Franklin, Rush, and others 
recommended was but one of three general types of educa- 
tion from which families might choose. The other two were 
solid academic studies and the development of polite ac- 
complishments. Daughters in families which had many 
‘slaves or servants might pursue all three types, but in most 
families the time and energy that a girl could devote to 
education were limited. 

The most popular of the solid subjects were reading, 
writing, spelling, arithmetic, history, and geography, and 
at the more advanced academic levels, Latin, Greek, higher 
mathematics, and classical literature. The most popular of 

_the polite accomplishments were instruction in dancing, 
elegant speech and manners, fancy needlework and related 
arts, and vocal and instrumental music. Often a superficial 
knowledge of French was listed as an accomplishment, the 
girl learning only enough of the language to enable her to 
write a love-note. 

The prevailing theory among the proponents of a solid 
academic education for women was that a proper balance be- 
tween accomplishments and solid subjects should be care- 
fully maintained. Jefferson, for example, recommended both 
types. He advised a mastery of the French language for 
academic purposes, and the study of some of the works of 
Moliére, Racine, Corneille, Shakespeare, Dryden, Pope, and 
James Thomson. But he also recommended some of the ac- 
complishments: “The ornaments too, and the amusements 
of life, are entitled to their portion of attention.”** 

According to Jefferson, the chief activities of the polite 
accomplishments for girls were dancing, drawing, and music. 
He recommended dancing for health, gracefulness, and social 
efficiency, but, according to the conservative French custom, 
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he did not approve of dancing for married women. Drawing, 
though still not valued as highly in America as in Europe, 
could furnish innocent amusement and be an aid to the 
mother in instructing her young children. Music, which was 
valued above drawing and dancing, was to be studied by 
those who had an aptitude for it. Music, he felt, furnishes 
a delightful recreation which can be enjoyed throughout 
life.7® 

Trumbull held similar views, criticizing the preoccupation 
of women with accomplishments to the exclusion of solid 
subjects. But in spite of the satire which he heaped upon 
women’s frivolous interests in Progress of Dulness, he still 
believed that there should be instruction in the polite ac- 
complishments: 

But dress and dancing are to women, 
Their education’s mint and cummin; 
These lighter graces should be taught, 
And weightier matters not forgot.1* 

He also attacked the superficial nature of most of the 
accomplishments, complaining that a great number of girls 
wasted many months at “tawdry embroid’ry” and similar 
frivolities, as if they constituted a balanced curriculum. Many 
girls of limited culture took a few short lessons from private 
teachers in an effort to acquire culture, genteel manners, 
and sophistication quickly. Such practice was ridiculous, 
Trumbull declared, because the result was a small amount of 
limited imitation: 


This springs from want of just discerning, 
As pedantry from want of learning; 

And proves this maxim true to sight 

The half-genteel are least polite." 


While Rush placed greater importance on solid subjects 
than on the ornamental, he too did not exclude the latter: 
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“In particular it is incumbent upon us to make ornamental 
accomplishments yield to principles and knowledge, in the 
education of our women.” The text of his entire essay, 
Thoughts upon Female Education, indicates, however, that 
although he desired a “proper” balance between accomplish- 
ments and solid subjects, the academic subjects should re- 
ceive the greater stress. For girls, he recommended the study 
of history, biographies, geography, travel-books, astronomy, 
natural philosophy, and chemistry. The last three subjects 
on his list were designed to eliminate superstitions and cor- 
rect misinformation about the activities of everyday life. He 
valued the reading of moral essays, poetry, and Biblical selec- 
tions, and deplored the recent banning of the use of the Bible 
in certain schools.” 

As for the accomplishments, Rush suggested the study of 
vocal music for all girls, and training in instrumental music 
only for students of great aptitude, since the time and expense 
required for the development of proficiency in instrumental 
music made inadvisable the general study of it in a new 
country. In regard to dancing, he felt that it was “by no 
means an improper branch of education for an American 
lady.” Dancing held positive advantages, for it would im- 
prove a girl’s health and gracefulness. 

The chief objections to polite accomplishments then were 
that they often dominated a girl's education and thus elimi- 
nated solid studies, that an excess of accomplishments often 
made girls vain, and that a superficial acquisition of ac- 
complishments often led to a ridiculous, affected elegance. 
Since the development of culture and of genteel manners 
usually required a long association with cultured people, 
girls who were reared in cultured homes were usually the 
only ones who developed those qualities to a high degree. 


/ 
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Meanwhile, in some cases, fathers, husbands, families, and 
friends were exercising a personal influence on the education 
of young women. Sometimes this influence was quite pro- 
nounced and direct, as for example the case of the careful 
father who would consent to teach his daughter Latin or 
geometry in order to keep her from going to dancing school, 
where she would learn French and dancing. His chief objec- 
tion was not to dancing, but to the fact that these schools 
were often considered disreputable. 

Although men seldom mentioned their intellectual as- 
sociations with women and girls, a few records of such re- 
lationships have been preserved. The letters of Abigail 
Adams, wife of John Adams, reveal that she considered her 
husband liberal in his views on the intellectual advancement 
of women, so that it may be assumed that he had an im- 
portant influence on her intellectual advancement. As she 
wrote him in 1778, while he was a member of the Continential 
Congress, 

But, in this country, you need not be told how much female 
education is neglected, nor how fashionable it has been to 
ridicule female learning: though I acknowledge it my happi- 


ness to be connected with a person of more generous and 
liberal sentiments.2? 


Others of our founding fathers exercised similar intel- 
lectual influence on their daughters and wives. Yet no state 
or national legislation regarding women’s education was 
enacted during the early national period, except for land- 
grants to girls’ academies and seminaries, since the founda- 
tions for the emancipation of women were only now being 
laid through the slow liberalizing of people’s views on the 
matter. 

Gradually, then, more and more girls who possessed social 
graces and feminine qualities were obtaining an education 
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in private academies and seminaries and from private tutors 
and family relationships, thereby demonstrating to American 
society the serious fallacy of arguments opposing women’s 
education. By 1810, a number of cultured girls had received 
some higher education, thus demonstrating that a young 

_ woman's intellect and higher education were not incom- 
patible. 

Of course, many leaders of the “emancipation generation” 
of the mid-nineteenth century received their education and 
experienced significant intellectual associations during the 
early years of the new century. Emma Hart Willard’s father 
and friends had long discussions with her about politics, 
education, and a liberal approach to religion. In 1810, she 

"was twenty-two years of age and had already taught a sum- 
mer term in a village school. At this time, Mary Lyon, who 
was to found Mount Holyoke Seminary (now College), was 
thirteen. 

By 1810, many girls had profited from intellectual associa- 
tions with liberal fathers, grandfathers, husbands, brothers, 
and friends, and some had been educated in excellent 
academies and seminaries by such noted educators as Joseph 
Emerson and John Poor. The graduates of these institutions 
left with the intention of always conducting themselves in a 
manner that would help to win the debate for the educational 
emancipation of women. As Benjamin Rush told the Academy 
graduating class at the commencement exercises in Phila- 
delphia in 1787, 


But the reputation of the academy must be suspended, till 
the public are convinced, by the future conduct and char- 
acter of our pupils, of the advantages of the institution. 
To you, therefore, YOUNG LADIES, an important problem 
is committed for solution; and that is whether our present 
plan of education be a wise one, and whether it be cal- 
culated to prepare you for the duties of social and domestic 


life.24 
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Increasing numbers of graduates went out from ever- 
improving girls’ academies and seminaries with this type of 
challenge, seeking to convince the American public of the 
justification for the educational emancipation of women. And 
it was not long until that emancipation took place. 

Homer H. YOUNG 
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